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in 17SO acknowledge "with grateful hearts, the goodness of
the great Legislator of the universe, in affording us, in the
course of His Providence, an opportunity, deliberately and
peaceably, without fraud, violence or surprise, of entering into
an original, explicit, and solemn compact with each other; and
of forming a new constitution or civil government, for our-
selves and posterity: and devoutly imploring His direction in
so interesting a design, do agree upon, ordain and establish,
the following Declaration of Rights and Frame of Government,
as the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts"!
Only a lively conviction of divine interest and direction could
have justified so extravagant a hope as that by the mere separa-
tion of the legislative, executive and judicial powers the people
of Massachusetts or any people could establish a u government
of laws and not of men."
But these aspirations, these hopes, extravagant or meaning-
less as they may seem to the critical, have been fighting words,
hopes and beliefs leading ro action. So have been the phrases,
the slogans, authentic, apocryphal, half-authentic with which
American history and American memory is filled. This is no
country in which what Mr. Gladstone said in 1884 is a comic
mystery* Thsse echoes from a heroic if over-dramatized past
resound still. "Give me liberty or give me death"; "in the
name of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress'*;
" First in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his country-
men" ; ''Don't give up the ship"; "We ^ave met: t^6 enemy
and he is ours"'; "Our federal union, it must be preserved";
"Look at Jackson's men, standing like a stone wall"; "With
malice toward none"; "A public officers a public trust";
"You may fire when ready, Gridley"; "Don't cheer, boys!
the poor devils are dying"; "The world safe for democracy" ;
"One-third of a nation." The American man-in-the-street
may not ascribe all these slogans correctly. He may think it
was Lawrence of U. S. S. Chesapeake who said "Don't give
up the ship" ; almost uniformly he thinks that it was Washing-
ton who warned against ''entangling alliances," while it was
Jefferson. He will mis them up with texts from scripture.
He may have no more knowledge of the historical context
than had the badly frightened citizen who was rescued from a
lynching bee and said, "I didn't say I was against the Monroe
Doctrine; I love the Monroe Doctrine, I would die for the